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DBSCHAMPS' BALLADE TO CHAUCEE 

In the paucity of biographic detail about Chaucer, the fact that 
he exchanged poems with the versatile and journalistic Eustace 
Deschamps has its importance; and it is not without interest to 
observe Gower's " Clerk of Venus " praised for his poetic technique 
by the author of the Art de dictier et de fere changons, balades, 
virelaiSj et rondeaulx, the earliest of the long series of French Arts 
poetiques. The little poem permits of several other inferences: 
chief in value, perhaps, is the deduction that Chaucer's literary 
reputation in the mind of Deschamps was one of really great 
distinction. 

M. Legouis speaks of this as " une ballade pompeuse " ; Professor 
Kittredge characterizes it as " highly complimentary," but I do not 
gather that either of these eminent Chaucerians detects in it the 
note of insincerity. In spite of its high-tension style, a style forced 
and tourmenU to a degree unusual even for Deschamps, the ballade 
makes the impression upon me of having been sincerely meant: 
it is more than respectful in tone and was intended to bring results. 
It is a pity that Chaucer's original request — for the first move was 
evidently his — has not come down to us. 

Unfortunately, the text 1 is in relatively poor condition : the 
unique manuscript was executed carelessly (Eaynaud xi, 104) and 
no one has hitherto studied the language of this Ballade closely. 

I have reprinted the text once more — ni le premier, ni le der- 
nier — with a few retouches. These, and the translation which fol- 

1 Printed by T. Wright, in his Anecdota Litteraria, 1844, p. 13, from a 
rather careless copy furnished him by Paulin Paris; by P. Tarbe, in his 
Collection des Pontes de Champagne: Poesies inedites d'Eustaohe Deschamps, 
1849, p. 123 (Deschamps having been born at Vertus, near Rheims) ; by 
Sandras, Etude sur Chaucer, 1859, p. 261 ; by the Marquis de Queux de St.- 
Hilaire, for the Society des anciens Textes francais, 1880 (ii, 138, and add 
x, 218, 247; XI, 347, these annotations being the work of G. Eaynaud) ; by 
P. Toynbee, in Academy, 1891 (XL, 342) and thence, more fully commented, 
in his Specimens of Old French, 1892, pp. 314, 482. Mr. Toynbee has ths 
merit of having procured a new collation of the manuscript, the meager 
results of which he communicated to the Academy, I. c. 
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lows, find whatever justification I have been able to give them in 
the comments which follow. 



o 



Autre Balade 

Socrates plains de philosophic, 
Seneque en meurs, Auglius en pratique, 
Ovides grans en ta poeterie, 
Bries en parler, saiges en rethorique, 
5 Aigles treshaulz, qui par ta theorique 
Enlumines le regne d'Eneas, 
L'Isle aux Geans, eeuls de Bruth, et qu'i as 
Seme les fleurs et plante le rosier 
Aux ignorans de la langue Pandras, 
10 Grant translateur, noble Geoffrey Chaucier; 

Tu es d'Amours mondains Dieux en Albie : 
Et de la Rose, en la terre Angelique 
Qui, d' Angela saxonne, est puis flourie 
Angleterre, d'elle ce nom s'applique 

15 Le derrenier en l'ethimologique, 
En bon angles le Livre translatas; 
Et un vergier, ou du plant demandas 
De ceuls qui font pour eulx auctorisier, 
A ja long temps que tu edifias, 

20 Grand translateur, noble Geffrey Chaucier. 

A toy pour ee de la fontaine Helye 
Eequier avoir un buvraige autentique, 
Dont la doys est du tout en ta baillie, 
Pour rafrener d'elle ma soif ethique, 
25 Qui en Gaule seray paralitique 
Jusques a ce que tu m'abuveras. 
Eustaces sui, qui de mon plant aras: 

2 ms. et anglux. W( right) Angles. 

9 T(arbe) apprandras. 

13 MS. et puis. W Angels Saxonne. 

16 T Anglais. 

19 R(a}Tiaud) longtemps. 

25 W Qu'en ma Gaule. 

27 W Eustace ; mon plans, qui de] read quite ? 
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Mais pran en gre les euvres d'escolier 
Que par Clifford de moy avoir pourras, 
30 Grand translateur, noble Gieffroy Chaucier. 

L'Envoy 

Poete hault, loenge d'escuirie, 
En ton jardin ne seroie qu'ortie : 
Considere ce que j'ay dit premier — 
Ton noble plant, ta douce melodie ; 
35 Mais, pour sgavoir, de reseripre te prie, 

Grant translateur, noble Geffroy Chaucier. 

Translation 

Socrates full of wisdom, a Seneca in uprightness of life, an 
Aulus Gellius in practical affairs, an Ovid great in thy poetic lore, 
brief in expression, wise in the art of the versifier: — lofty eagle 
(genius), who by thy science dost illuminate the kingdom of Aeneas, 
the Isle of Giants — they of Brutus — and who hast sown there the 
flowers (of verse) and planted the Eose-tree for (the benefit of) 
those ignorant of the Grecian tongue, great translator, noble 
Geoffrey Chaucer; — 

Thou art a mundane god of Love in Albia : and (thou translatedst 
the Booh) of the Rose in the Angelic land, which from the Saxon 
lady Angela has since developed (into) Angle-land, (for it is) from 
her this name now is applied, being the last in the series of names : 
— thou translatedst the Book (of the Rose) into good English; and 
now for a long time thou hast been constructing a fruit-garden, for 
which thou didst ask some plants from those who poetize to win 
themselves solid reputation, great translator, noble Geoffrey 
Chaucer ; — 

Wherefore I ask that I may have from thee a genuine draught 
from the spring of Hippocrene, whose rill is altogether in thy pos- 
session, so that I may check my feverish thirst for it : here in Gaul 
I shall be as a paralytic until thou shalt make me drink. A Eus- 
tace am I, thou shalt have some of my plants ; but look with favor 

31 MS. destruye. Wdestinye; Tdestmye; R (x: 247) " corrigez deservie." 
32. K seroye. 
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upon the schoolboy productions which thou raayst receive from me 
through Clifford, great translator, noble Geoffrey Chaucer. 

High poet, (the) glory of squirehood, in thy garden I should be 
only a nettle: bethink thee of what I have described above, thy 
noble plants, thy sweet music! Nevertheless, that I may not be 
left in doubt, I beg thee to return me an official opinion, great 
translator, noble Geoffrey Chaucer. 

Comments 

Line 1. The kind of philosophy meant may be inferred from 
Deschamps, vnr, 149 : Cato, reputed author of the Disticha, is also 
" plain de phillosophie." 

2. en meurs, that is, en tonnes meurs, as in the rondeau iv, 110. 
One of the variants to Dante's " Seneca morale " is " il buon 
Senaca" (Inf. iv, 141). 

Auglius (ms. anglux) I take to be Aulus Gellius. Deschamps 
used the Policraticus, and the name appears there (Webb's excel- 
lent edition ii, p. 99, 23) as Agellius; and it was so generally 
spelled until corrected by Lambeck (f. 1680) . " Quelquesuns," says 
the old Dictionnaire de Trevoux, "le nomment Agellius, d'autres 
Augellius." From St. Augustine's sanction : " Vir elegantissimi 
eloquii et multae ac facundae scientiae," down to Boccaccio's " noble 
historiar," Gellius, more popular than Quintilian, enjoyed a high 
reputation : a double reputation, in fact, for he was eminent both 
in letters and in the world of affairs as a judge. Even juriscon- 
sults have drawn upon Gellius in matters of law : so Dirksen, Hin- 
terlassene Schriften, 1, 21. Chaucer, in Deschamps' mind, is emi- 
nent not only in letters, but also in " practice," as one may speak 
in these days of the practice of a lawyer, or of a physician. 

Flanked as he is here by Seneca and Ovid, Gellius, it seems to 
me, has much better claims than the obscure and unpublished An- 
gelus of Rome suggested by Raynaud (xr, 204). 

In the ballade (in, 182) with the refrain, Tuit y mourront, et li 
fol et li sage, occurs: Oil est Auglas, le bon praticienf I believe, 
with Raynaud, that this is the same person as the Anglux of the 
Chaucer ballade, the association of the name with pratique-pra- 
ticien being significant. We might then read here (line 2) Auglus, 
and retain et. 
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3. poeterie, " e'est-a-dire mythologie classique. Voy. dans 
Langlois, Recueil des arts de seconde rhetorique, pp. 39, 65, 97, 
trois listes de noms mythologiques utiles a connaitre en poeterie." 
So Kaynaud, si, 220. 

4. Bries en parler. The precept goes back, I believe, to the tract 
" Tullius in quarto rethoricorum libro ad Herennium," ed. Marx, 
p. 195-6, once attributed to Cicero; it is expounded as early as 
Brunetto Latini, Tresor, p. 519. Deschamps cites it again (vn, 
208) : Parler brief ment, en substance et en bien, etc. 

rethorique. Machaut, hailed by Deschamps as le noble rethorique 
in the two ballades on his death (i, 243-46), understands the func- 
tion of rhetoric in this wise : " Eetorique versefier Fait l'amant et 
metrifier, Et si fait faire jolis vers Nouviaus et de metres divers," 
etc. (CEuvres, ed. Hoepffner, i, 10). 

5. theorique. " Ce est cele propre science qui nos enseigne la 
premiere question, de savoir et de conoistre les natures de toutes 
choses celestiaus et terriennes." B. Latini, Tresor, p. 5. 

6. Enlumines. Professor Lowes finds some remarkable simi- 
larities of expression between this first strophe and Chaucer's salu- 
tation to Petrarch (PMLA, xix, 641). 

8. les fleurs, i. e., the fixed forms like those described in the Art 
de dictier. The " Champ royal," for instance, is one of the " bright 
flowers " of fourteenth century poetry in a chant royal reprinted 
by Miss Cohen, The Ballade, p. 356-7. 

plante le rosier. The word rosier is frequent in both parts of the 
Roman de la Rose (ed. Michel i, 53, n, 348-49), being especially 
prominent at the very end. Christine de Pizan attributes to Ger- 
son the pious wish : " Pleust a Dieu que telle rose n'eust oncques 
este plantee ou jardin de Chretiente ! " (Ward's Chicago Disser- 
tation, The Epistles on the Romance of the Rose, 1911, p. 107-8). 

9. La langue Pandras. The allusion to the Brutus story (Eneas 
— les Geans — Bruth — Pandras) of Geoffrey of Monmouth and his 
continuators is evident (Eaynaud x, 218) ; Toynbee (Specimens, 
p. 482) is the first to attempt an explanation of this phrase : " The 
language of Brutus being English, the language of Pandrasus, the 
foe of Brutus, must obviously be French, the language of the here- 
ditary foes of England." This seems substantially correct, for the 
Livre de la Rose is indeed in French; but Toynbee, in omitting 
some of the intermediate steps in the comparison, seems to have 
missed much of its point. 
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The " language of Pandras " was, and must remain, the Greek 
language (I agree here with Hoepffner, E. Deschamps, 1904, p. 
173) ; that of Brutus was never English, but Trojan, or, according 
to Geoffrey of Monmouth (i, 16), a sort of "rough Greek." The 
idea in Deschamps' mind then, seems to have taken shape thus: 
Trojan, a rough Greek, was to good Greek, as Chaucer's language, 
in the Rose translation, was to the French of Guillaume de Lorris 
and Jean de Meung. 

" Personne au xiii e siecle n'a manie la langue franchise comme 
Jean de Meun," says E. Langlois, to whom we are looking for the 
first critical edition of the whole poem. And as to the First Part, 
the work of Guillaume de Lorris, its descriptions " ont ete souvent 
citees parmi les plus belles pages de notre vieille poesie." Contem- 
poraries of Deschamps — Jean de Montreuil, Gontier Col, Pierre Col 
— speak of the style of the Livre de la Rose in terms of boundless 
admiration; Gerson, who would have had it burned ("Ad ignem, 
chari homines, ad ignem!"), makes one of its defenders say: in 
loquela gallica non habet similem (Ward, pp. 41, 48, and passim). 
In the full tide of the French Eenaissance, Du Bellay has, remark- 
ably enough, the same opinion, he who would otherwise make a 
tabula rasa of the literary baggage of older France : " De tous les 
anciens poetes frangois, quasi nn seul (sic), Guillaume de Lauris 
et Jean de Meun sont dignes d'estre leus, non tant pour ce qu'il y 
ait en eux beaucoup de choses qui se doivent imiter des modernes, 
comme pour y voir quasi comme une premiere image de la langue 
francoise. . . ." (Defense et Illustration, xi, ii). Under the 
weight of this immense reputation of the Eose Bomance as a testo 
di lingua, Chaucer's responsibility as translator must have been, 
to any French poet of the day, a very serious one. I presume, 
however, that Deschamps meant to say no more than that the perfect 
French of de Lorris and de Meun had necessarily suffered in trans- 
lation, which is likely enough, on general grounds. Or, did he 
mean to imply that the language of France was in his time at a 
higher level of cultivation than the language of the " Angelic 
land"? 

A not altogether futile monograph might be written upon the 

theme of the French language as being equal, or next, in perfection 

to the Greek. Ser Brunetto's Tresor mentions Greek as among the 

three sacred tongues, and among the vernaculars he prefers French 

2 
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as being "plus delitable et plus commune a toutes gens." The 
idea of associating the two must have occurred to many French- 
men, long before Henri Estienne, moved by his dislike of the tem- 
porary prestige of Italian and Spanish, composed his treatise in 
due form on the Conformite du Langage frangois avec le Orec (c. 
1565). Outside of France, one might also cite Mellema (Diet. 
flamand-frangais, 1591), who eulogizes " la tresnoble et tresparfaite 
langue Francoise, laquelle regne et s'use pour la plus commode, la 
plus facile, voir la plus accomplie de toutes autres en la chrestiente, 
laquelle a grande affinite avec la Grecque. . . ." But I have not 
met with the idea elsewhere in Deschamps. 

11. Tu es. The classic epistolary Tu was unfamiliar enough 
to Deschamps and his contemporaries to call for apology and expla- 
nation at times. Thus Gontier Col to Christine de Pizan (Ward, 
p. 31) : "Et se ores . . . t'appelle en singulier, ne te desplaise, ne 
me le imputes a arogance ou orgueil, car e'est et a este tousiours ma 
maniere quant j'ay eseript a mes amis, especialment quant sont 
lettres." Similarly Pierre Col (p. 57) uses tu "pour parler plus 
proprement selonc que nos anciens maistres ont parley." Christine 
herself, in her Epistre a Deschamps, explains that she adopts Tu 
from " le stille clergial, de quoy ceulx usent Qui en science leur 
temps usent." (CEuvres poetiques, n, 296.) Thus Deschamps is 
also, consciously, a bit " high-brow." 

mondains should not be associated with Amours (Toynbee) but 
with Dieux. One of Deschamps' ballades to Machaut (i, 245) sa- 
lutes him thus : " Guillaume, mondains Dieux d'harmonie." Cf. 
n, 207, uns mondains paradis. 

13. Angela saxonne. Just what medieval etymologizer first 
wilfully took (or mistook) Angla in Englaland for a Latin fern, in 
-a, and deduced therefrom a mythical eponym Angela — described 
elsewhere by Deschamps (vi, 87) as " fille a un due puissant de 
Saxoine " — is not at present known, nor is it, perhaps, a matter 
of importance. Toynbee (Specimens, p. 483) asserts that Angela 
saxonne is not mentioned in Wace's Brut, but a more attentive 
reading of the passage (i, w. 1227-36) certainly shows that the 
basis of the myth is there. Wace states, independently of Geoffrey 
of Monmouth, that 1) Guermont betrayed the country to the Sax- 
ons; 2) the Saxons named the English after "Angle" (the usual 
OFr. spelling for the originally proparoxytone angele; cf. G. Paris, 
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Etude sur le Role de V 'Accent latin, p. 24-26, and, for other exam- 
ples, the ms. of the Voyage de Charlemagne which has 377 angle but 
672 angele) ; and 3) they named the country Angleterre. As Wace 
did not say whose daughter " Angela " was, it was but natural to 
surmise — and then to state — that she was the daughter of " a pow- 
erful Saxon duke." 

Spenser, F. Q. in, iii, 55, 56, 58, as Professor A. S. Cook points 
out to me, reproduces the story, as had done, before Deschamps, 
Higden, Polychronicon n, p. 4, and others; but where did Wace 
get it? 

18. ceuls qui font, ' they who write verse.' Toynbee cites, aptly, 
Chaucer's " flour of hem that make in Fraunce." 

Toynbee needlessly finds a difficulty in powr eulx auctorisier: the 
pronoun is reflexive, as regularly in OFr., a variant of por soi 
auctorisier. Li lime est molt auctorizez says Frere Angier, who is 
preparing to versify the famous Dialogues of Pope Gregory (Cloran, 
p. 14). 

21. la fontaine Helye. Raynaud (x, 144), followed by Toynbee, 
translates Helye by ' Helicon,' but this identification is very far 
from self-explanatory. The tradition, certainly, would be rather to 
identify Helye (Helie, Elie) either with Lat. Aelius, whence pos- 
sibly in French proper names, or preferably with Elias, the prophet 
Elijah, as does Deschamps himself (n, 2 and vi, 104) where the 
MS. in both cases has Helie. One might also cite one of the contem- 
porary collections of poeterie (Langlois, Arts, p. 67) which, after 
mentioning Enoe, tells us on the basis of Mai. iv, 5 : " Helie est le 
message et denunciateur du derrain advenement qui vaut autant a 
dire que le jour du jugement." See also McKnight, PMLA, xix, 
326. Might the brook Cherith, whence the inspired Elijah drank, 
be the runlet (la doys) for which Deschamps is so thirsty? 

The Policraticus, one of the favorite sources of Deschamps, relates 
that the Emperor Hadrian, after the rebuilding of Jerusalem, pro- 
posed to change the name of the city to Helia (that is, Aelia), 
and Deschamps knows of Hadrian (ix, 364) as Hellius Adrians. 
Might then some spring in Jerusalem — say the pool of Bethsaida 
(John v, 2) where the paralytics waited — be the Fountain of Helia 
needed, and Deschamps be one of the aridorum, cf. paralitique in 
line 25? 

It was at this stage of peregrination in search of a probably 
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imaginary fountain that I encountered a statement which, I believe, 
vindicates fully Messrs. Eaynaud and Toynbee, but by no means 
excuses them for having led us so long a chase. It appears that 
there has been (since when?) a Christian chapel dedicated to 
Hagios Elias on Mt. Helicon, not more than a hundred yards 
from the classic spring of Hippocrene (Pauly-Wissowa, xvi, 1854; 
Baedeker's Greece*, p. 164). It may be true that no streamlet 
does actually issue from Hippocrene, but nothing seems to exclude 
the possibility that Deschamps had heard or read of the Fountain 
of Elias on Mt. Helicon, the ancient haunt of the Muses. But — had 
Chaucer ever heard of it? 

In a second passage, this time in the eulogy of Machaut (i, 245). 
Deschamps again refers to the fonteine Helie, and here it is coupled 
with a still more elusive spring, la fons Circe : of these two fountains 
Machaut, like Chaucer, was le missel et les dois. Dernedde (p. 
132) gives Circe up without a struggle, and I, fortunately, am not 
bound to attack her. There was a fontaine Birce, near Thebes, 
which came down to medieval attention in the Roman de Thebes 
(5250) ; but I cannot discover that it was one of the sources of 
poetic inspiration. It might be noted that Circe and Calypso — 
both sorceresses and seers — were rather badly mixed in the medieval 
mind at times (the Roman de Troie associates " Circes " and 
"Calipsa" in a long passage, 28701 ff.) and it may be that the 
four mysterious fountains of Calypso's cave were the causae et 
fontes maeroris in this case. 

27. Eustaces sui. The legend of Placidas-Eustachius was a great 
favorite in France, a favor increased by the transfer of the saint's 
remains from Eome to the Abbey of St. Denis. In the opening 
sentences of his life in the Legenda aurea, Eustachius is described 
as operibus misericordiae valde assiduus; and a prose life (P. Meyer, 
Hfct. litt. de la France, xxxm, 383) elaborates the matter of his 
extraordinary generosity as follows : II secoroit toz eels qui avoient 
mestier de seeors ; il aidoit toz eels qui avoient mestier d'aide ; . . . 
il relevoit de son avoir les povres ; il revestoit les nuz ; il repessoit 
les famelleus ; il departoit de ses viez choses. . . One of the metrical 
versions analyzed by Monteverdi (Studi medievali, m, 392 ff.) is 
even more satisfyingly specific: 

A veves dames donoit e pain e sel. 
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" Named as I am after the great St. Eustace, pattern of those who 
give liberally to those who ask of them," says Deschamps, " your 
request shall be granted; but please look indulgently upon these 
school-boy efforts." 

qui de mon plant aras. " I am Eustace (that write to thee) who 
shalt have herbs from my garden," translates Toynbee; but to 
change thus the antecedent of qui seems rather a bold piece of 
surgery. If we should take qui as OEr. cui, and aras as equivalent 
to prendras or obtiendras (avoir in the sense of ' get ' is well 
known) we might venture: "from whom thou shalt get some of 
my plants"; but the expression remains very awkward. I am 
inclined to think the reading wrong, and to correct : 

Eustace sui, quite mon plant aras, 
Mais pran en gr6. . . . 

That is, " Thou shalt have it freely, but . . ." For the expression 
avoir qqch quite, cf. Crestien's Erec 599, and Roman de Troie 
4690, 4693. 

29. Clifford. Eor Lewis Clifford— l'amoureux Cliffort — see now 
Kittredge, Mod. Phil, i, 6-13. 

31. loenge d'escuirie. Hulbert's Chicago Dissertation has proved, 
says a reviewer (M. L. Notes, xxvn, 192), " that Chaucer's was a 
typical esquire's career." Deschamps also was a scutifer: the poet 
refers to himself as a vieil escuier d'escuirie (vnr, 179) and again 
(vn, 123) as "Eustace .... qui de voire escurie est de long 
temps," i. e., since 1375, at least (Raynaud, xi, 13, n. 9). It ap- 
pears then, that one esquire is praising another as the ornament of 
their common rank. 

The ms. has loenge destruye, which has long been a puzzle. But 
the ms. frequently has (t) for (c) ; cf. treuteus for creiireus (in, 
136 and x, 132), desterre for descerre (n, 194), and, conversely, 
couclient for touchent (v, 4 and x, 250). Again, escru'ie appears to 
be by metathesis for the normal escurie: one may note atrempance 
vn, 213, frommiere for formiere ' ant-hill ' i, 287, just as elsewhere 
in dialect I have noted fortreece for forterece. Escurie is quite 
normal for Deschamps' time (cf. Tobler, Versbau*, pp. 44, 50) as 
reduced from escuerie, Ital. scudaria. Lastly, escuierie, later 
escuirie, is a current form which is combined from escuiier and 
escuerie, both of which conform exactly to phonetic law. The word 
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means " l'ensemble des ecuyers, pages, etc., qui forment la maison 
d'un roi ou d'un seigneur." 

For an instance of loange in the sense of ' glory,' ' renown,' see 
Crestien's Ivain, 2189. Malherbe (i, 150) speaks of " Mars, qui 
met sa louange a deserter (= depeupler) la terre." 

34. melodie. In his Art de dictier (vn, 269) Deschamps ex- 
plains " nous avons deux musiques, dont l'une est artiflcielle et 
l'autre est naturelle." By the first he means music, and by the 
second poetry; Chaucer's douce melodie, therefore, is, in this tech- 
nical sense, his sweet verse. 

35. rescripre. Hoepffner, I believe, is right (p. 175) in seeing 
more in this verb than merely " to make a written reply " ; 
Deschamps, whose vanity is uneasy, asks from Chaucer a rescript, 
an official written decision of empeTor or pope, as to the real 
merits of the euvres d'escolier sent him by the medium of Clifford. 
Cf. PMLA, six, 641, n., and Wells, Manual, p. 669, for conjectures 
as to the actual poem sent. 

T. Atkinson Jenkins. 

University of Chicago. 



"THE DEVIL AND DOCTOE FOSTEE" 

A number of years ago Professor Thomas Stockham Baker called 
attention 1 to the expression " the devil and Doctor Foster " as used 
in Maryland and West Virginia. He suggested its connection with 
the Faust legend, and inquired for further information in regard 
to it. As his note appears to have elicited no response, it may 
be of interest to present the following facts. 

The expression is at least as old as the year 1726, for Defoe, in 
his Political History of the Devil, published in that year in London, 
speaks 2 of " the famous Dr. Faustus or Foster, of whom we have 
believed such strange Things, as that it is become a Proverb, as 
great as the Devil and Br. Foster." The author also remarks : 3 
" No doubt the Devil and Dr. Faustus were very intimate : I should 

'• Mod. Lang. Notes, xi, 63. 

2 P. 377 (p. 347 of the Oxford reprint of 1840). 

3 P. 286 (p. 261, ed. Oxford). 



